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PRATTLE OF THINGS WATERY. 
An old colonial ex-governor, who was likewise a pro- 
fessor of ‘ conversational archery,’ was once describing 
the heat of the African climate. ‘ At Sierra Leone,’ 
he said, ‘ we always played whist up to our necks in 
water.’ ‘But, objected a sceptical listener, ‘ how did 
you keep the cards from getting wet?’ The governor 
was puzzled, and winked at his one-eyed aide-de-camp 
for assistance. ‘The cards, your excellency,’ replied 
that never-failing worthy, ‘were made of ivory.’ 
‘Ay, so they were, my friend,’ cried the story-teller 
in great glee. 

As I lie floating on my back in my bath, I am 
reminded of this anecdote, and also of Humboldt’s 
description of the inhabitants of Cumana on the 
Spanish Main, who preferred alligators to mosquitoes, 
and always spent their evenings seated in the river. 
My bath is at least five-and-twenty miles wide, and so 
long, that while my toes, were I to stretch them out 
far enough, would rest on the coralline edges of the 
Great Bahama Reef, my head would, if similarly 
extended, repose upon the sand-dunes of Holland. In 
other language, my bath is the British Channel; in 
still plainer words, I am enjoying a week’s sea-bathing 
at Shelldown. As, by a rare chance, the temperature 
of the water is seventy degrees, while that of the air is 
upwards of eighty, I am in a high state of sensuous 
happiness. Shall I try to enhance that happiness by 
imagining something terrible? I will fancy that I am 
a Roman senator of boundless wealth, that the wearer 
of the imperial purple (Domitian or Commodus, for 
example) covets that wealth, and has consequently 
requested me to put an end to my existence by 
opening my veins in a warm bath. By closing 
my eyes, I manage to realise the situation. But I 
must not allow it to go too far. Just as the fatal 
faintness is about to supervene, I feign that Davus, 
my faithful freedman, arrives to inform me that Cesar, 
having discovered a richer citizen than myself, has 
been pleased, in his gracious clemency, to spare my 
life. Davus proceeds to bandage my arms, and I 
shake off the advancing lethargy. ’ 

Next I try to imagine that, like Cowper’s Castaway, 
I have fallen headlong from on board of ship : 

Of friends, of hope, of all bereft, 
My floating home for ever left. 


As I rise to the crest of a wave, the swiftly-receding 


bathing-women. Courteous reader (as old Francis 
Moore, physician, would say), although you will prob- 
ably peruse these humble lines by the warmth of your 
snug fireside, it is pleasant to recall the long bright 
sunshiny days of summer at Yule-tide. Let me, as I 
am in the water, prattle of things watery. We will 
begin with the bathing-woman. She was the terror 
of my infancy, a baleful blue spectre, who poisoned by 
anticipation the pure pleasures of crab-catching and 
sand-digging. Clad in garments of indigo-coloured 
serge, with a complexion like that of a boiled shrimp, 
with a harsh sou’wester voice, which she strove to 
disguise under an utterance of honeyed sweetness, she 
waded through the water in quest of her victim. I, 
that luckless little wight, was probably standing on 
the top step of the machine, timorously essaying the 
temperature of the marine fluid by crooking my great 
toe. Approaching with wheedling words, she seized 
me in her ruthless grasp, and plunged me thrice 
beneath the briny wave. Oh, the anguish of those 
moments! I used to come up blue, blubbering and 
shivering ; and can scarcely believe that now I take 
to the water as kindly as a Newfoundland dog. 
Apropos of dogs, it is curious, and not very gratify- 
ing to reflect that they know our clothes better than 
they do our persons. When his master is bathing, a 
dog takes everybody he sees clad in Nature’s buff for 
his lawful owner, and runs about sniffing at their 
heels in the most absurdly perplexed fashion ; but 
the garments he recognises instantly. Hence the 
somewhat ancient story of the man who, having 
ordered Ponto to watch his clothes, found to his 
horror on émerging from the water that Ponto did 
not know him, and accordingly refused to give up 
ion. The story goes on, that the unlucky 
bather hides himself in a dry ditch; that the tide 
comes up, as does his lady-love, who, finding his 
clothes floating about, abandons herself to despair; 
in short, everything is going to end very tragically, 
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| ship is still visible; around me extends a limitless \ 
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“repel thei roy isl alive; beneath 
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THE SHAWLS OF CASHMERE. 


To what, chiefly, is the beauty of the Cashmere 
shawl to be attributed? To the delicate herbage 
of Tibet?—to the waters of the Hy t—or to 
the skill of the weavers of the Happy Valley, as the 
Land of Roses has often been most inappropriately 
i ~~ ? Formerly, of of 

who wrote a paper for the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, assured the world that the exquisite mate- 
rial of which the Cashmere shawls are made was the 
wool of a broad-tailed sheep, living somewhere about 
the sources of the Brahmaputra. By degrees, how- 
ever, it was discovered that the animal was not a 
sheep, but a goat of diminutive size, with straight 
horns, and long shaggy hair, but light and beautiful 
in form, which browses amid the vast solitudes north 
of the Himalaya, where he is occasionally found in 
company with herds of cattle, deer, musk-deer, 
and innumerable foxes. Nature has by no 
means proved herself a stepmother to the shawl-goat. 
If she Pas located him in a cold region, where men, 
however carefully clad, find it difficult during winter 
to face the piercing blasts, she has bestowed on him, 
in addition to a heavy fell of hair, an abundgnt coat 
of soft down, impenetrable to the keenest air, so that, 
without the slightest inconvenience, he can frisk and 


keep up the vital heat. No portion of our 8 
surface ix more wild or 
original country of the wl-goat, w orms the 
southern extremity of the immense tab! that 


in the mountains, upon brown heathy declivities, 
ivi le ravines, lying in ridges behind 


the | two hundred years ago, the splendour of the dyes 


, fawn-coloured, white, or of a light- 
Ubbting at ing which you assume 
ing from to ledge, where 
no other animal id find a footing. Thence they 
descend carefully, as the storms come on, which in 
escription, appearing, as they rave 
and whirl along the very surface of the earth. No 
chemical analysis has yet been able to detect and 
classify the ingredients which go to the formation of 


on of of stones ; 
coarse, and watery on the other. some parts 
of the African Desert, if you rise before the sun, and 
glance along the mammillated mounds of golden sand, 

ou may frequently discern a slight coating of emerald 
and evanescent that they melt and gg on 
the approach of the sun. In some parts of Tibet, 
the herbage is little less diminutive and i 
since in summer, if you take up a handful, it crum 
into dust between your fingers. Yet these lean pas- 
tures are preferred by all inivorous animals to 
the luxuriant meadows of the south. Hence it is that 
the shaw]-goat loses its fine down when attempted to 
be acclimated in any other land. It has been intro- 
duced into Be: into Cashmere, into the Punjab, 
into Persia, and into several parts of Europe, and 
undergone different modifications at each remove. In 
the rank plains of Bengal, it has lost not only its 
fine down, but near] its hair, and been afflicted 
by a skin-disease, exhibiting itself in offensive erup- 
tions. In fact, the shawl-goat of Tibet, wherever it 
may be transplanted, soon degenerates into the com- 
mon goat of the country, just as the moufflon, sup- 
posed to be the original stem of all sheep, assumes in 
every region a new character, so as in many cases to 
be no longer recognised as the bold, fierce creature 
which ite can terrify or subdue. The number of 
goats in this region must be igious, since the 
supply of down to the weavers of Cashmere appears to 
know no limit but that of demand. When severed 
from the animal, it is packed into small neat bales, 
and transported through the passes of the snowy 
mountains of Balti and on the backs of sheep 
into Cashmere. 

At present, Gholab Singh, to whom, at the close 
of the Sikh war, we added that beautiful province, 
enjoys a close monopoly of the finer sorts of shawl- 
waa tohich are therefore all wrought up by the manu- 
facturers of his dominions; though, if it were not 
so, the fabrics woven south of Bembec and the Pir 
Pangal, could never be made to rival those of Serina- 
ghur. As early as the time of Akhbar, a thousand 
shawl-manufactories were established at Delhi; and 
recently, Runjit Singh made a similar attempt at 
Lahore; but the articles uced had neither the 
delicacy, the softness, nor the warmth of those woven 
in the valley. In appearance, moreover, they were 
coarse and rough, like cloths, while 
the dyes had nothing of that brilliance for which the 
real shawls are remarkable. When Bernier wrote 


was attributed to the waters of the Jhylum or Hydas- 
pes, and the very latest observers concur in strength- 
ening the opinion. To the same cause is assigned 
the softness of the wool, which seems to lose 
its delicacy when dipped in the Jumna, or even in 
the more sacred Ganges. Anciently, the chintzes of 
Masulipatam were supposed to owe the brightness of 


their colours to the waters of the small streams issuing 
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course, let poor froggy go when he has given you his 
As regards the male sex, it is almost absurd to 
enlarge on the advan: of learning to swim. All 
Englishmen are fond ot Uantinn and a non-swimmer 
in a ‘crank’ out-rigger boat is little better than 
as Herman e’s Fayaway. imming is 
a far healthier and more useful 
; the German language, which our dear sisters are so 
; fond of acquiring, and quite as interesting as the | a delicate soil which runs over the earth's surface in 
study of sea-slugs. ‘And consider, ladies, that the | strips and bands, here and there covets, into 
presence of one person who cannot swim may be fatal 
i to several others who can. A boat is upset, you scream, | edge of a fine ribbon. This is the case with some of 
throw your hands above your head, and clutch madly | the best Lary ion in Burgundy, as you detect by 
: at everything within your reach ; in your wild terror, | the size and flavour of the grapes—small, rich, and 
you may grasp your brother or your lover (who is 
striving to save you) 
with yourself, to destruction, for drowning folks are 
=> Learn to swim, I entreat you, and 
then we hear more rarely of those tragedies, 
which, summer after summer, convert boating-parties 
into a, and fill our houses with 
: mourning woe. 
sport in January around the banks of frozen lakes, on | 
whose surface the most vigorous skaters can hardly | 
7 of the _ you look down, through rents or | 
each other, summits 0) more pierce | 
beyond the clouds. Wherever the snow melts, the 
goats find pasture. 
The chamois, found in the U Alps of Savoy, 
Bern, and Bavaria, is ands 
grass on which it feeds springs from a thin soil, | 
on which the moisture never stiles long enough | 
to impart rankness to it. In ete = 
greater elevation, the soil of Ti is still more 
productive of a sweet and delicate pasturage. In 
winter, it is difficult A gy oy the twisted and 
withered blades from which the goats derive suste- 
. nance. You discover them perched high among the 
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superior tation the east, 
though now they the manufac- 
tures of Europe. The shawl of Cashmere, however, 

likely to remain unrivalled, since the efforts 
of nearly three hundred years have failed to produce 
any fabric which approaches it in excellence or 
beauty. Under the Sikh government, the monopoly 
was in the hands of the Maharajah, and all A oe 
duce of the looms of Serinaghur was transpo to 


Amritsir, where, at one time, shawls to the value of | go’ 


half a million sterling were piled up in the public 
warehouses, there being at that period no demand for 
the article. The reason may have been that, owing 
to the oppression of the rulers, the weavers had lost 
heart, and performed their work in a careless and 
slovenly manner. That they were not wanting in 
skill may be inferred from the fact, that, having 
obtained orders from the Persian and Russian ambas- 
sadors at Lahore, they produced shawls which were 
as master-pieces of art, which sold for twelve 
thousand rupees each, or upwards of one thousand 
two hundred pounds sterling. In all eastern states, 
industry is converted almost exclusively to the advan- 
tage of the rulers, who often leave to the artisans 
scarcely sufficient profit to sustain life. Runjit Sin 
formed no exception to the general rule ; but while he 
extorted a hundred and eighty thousand pounds _ 
annum from the shawl-merchants of C ere, hi 


him from making the discovery | careful 
opting more | 


it, b; iberal principles of finance, 
he might have at once enriched his own treasury, and 
the manufacturers and artisans engaged in the trans- 
port and production of the shawls. 
It has been found next to impossible to obtain 
correct information respecting the number of shawls 
roduced, or of the looms employed, in Cashmere, 
use, under an ignorant and jealous government, 
rsons are afraid thay or to 
isclose what they know. In the age of the Mogul 
emperors, there are said to have been forty thousand 
looms at work in the whole valley, and of these, a 
majority were to be found in the capital. Upon an 
average, five shawls issue annually from each loom, 
so that the entire number formerly manufactured 
amounted to two hundred thousand in the year. 
Owing to a variety of causes, among which the prin- 
cipal is the diminution of that class of ms who 
could afford to pay so large a sum for a single article 
of dress or ornament, there has been a great falli 
off in the shawl-trade. The last computation o! 
Cashmere looms made them amount to sixteen thou- 
sand, which sent into the market eighty thousand 
shawls, of which the far ter number were 
exported. But to what countries? Certainly not to 
Europe. Neither do they find their way into India, 
though a very superior article, which pays an ad 
valorem duty of twenty per cent., finds its way to 
Calcutta, where it commonly sells for three hundred 
pounds. Gholab Singh therefore obtains from each 
shawl of this class a duty of sixty pounds sterling, 
which, if the trade were extensive, would render him 
one of the richest princes in the east. Even the 
dancing-girls of Northern India often possess shawls 
valued at’ a hundred pounds; and the ladies of the 
harems in Western Asia twist round their heads or 
waists shawls worth six times that sum. The 


ung 
wife of a Turkish pacha used to pride h on a 
scarf of extraordinary richness and beauty, said to 


have cost her husband seven hundred ster- 
ling. It had a border at either end eighteen inches 
deep, displaying a parterre of the most splendid 
flowers—roses, anemones, narcissuses, tulips—as fresh 
and gorgeous of hue as those which drooped or 
nodded in his own gardens in the valley of the Sweet 
Waters. When she wore it round her waist, allowi 

the borders to depend down her left side, each fold 
was so disposed as to exhibit in succession a rose, a 
tulip, and a narcissus, enveloped in a galaxy of buds, 


| 
especially of the moss-rose, which seemed to proj 
from the surface of the fabric, fresh and sec 
the dews of morning. The wild and froward 

who owned it sometimes took it from her wai 
and twisted it round the head of a favourite, in 
order to behold the splendour of the flowers set off by 
contrast with his black beard. g the sides of 
the scarf ran a border of about four or five inches in 


rounded, like a halo, the circle of a damask rose. It 
may well be doubted whether the shawls manufac- 
tured for the Russian and Persian ambassadors, which 
cost twelve thousand rupees, exceeded in i 


cence 
and loveliness that of the Turkish lady we have 
described. To more completely ideas of 


a garden, parts of the scarf had been steeped in one 
perfume, and parts in another, so that, as she moved 
along, the scent of jasmines, roses, or violets fell 
upon the senses alternately. 

Occasionally, the workmen of a whole shop pro- 
duce only one shawl in a year, and when they make 
most advance no more than at the rate of 
a quarter of an inch a day. The foreman, with the 
pattern before him, drawn and coloured in the most 

manner on paper, sits in front of the artisans, 
whose fingers pocy 20 he directs, while they toil 
on in silence, darting their shuttles to and fro, and 
nodding their heads ‘at movement. It has 
sometimes been doubted whether they were more 
conscious than their shuttles of the beauty they 
were creating ; but though they require the directions 
of the foreman, they are of far too much 
intelligence and skill to work like mere machines. 
They evidently throw themselves with enthusiasm 
into their employment, and the pride they take in 
their productions is their chief reward, since the 
they receive are barely sufficient to keep 
y and soul er. It is not this class of men, 
therefore, who offer that strenuous opposition to the 
enterprise of Europeans who desire to throw them- 
su in preserving the monopoly. e jealousy 
displayed is on the part of the merchants, who are 
beyond measure when any European, who 
can at all be suspected of commercial designs, endea- 
vours to pass through Ladakh towards Tibet. These 
men of Cashmere generally set out in December with a 
assortment of shawls of three kinds: long black 
and white scarfs, worn by the wild hunters of Northern 
Asia about their waists, and valued at a comparatively 
low sum; long shawls, to be folded round the head 
by princes an: dees, and occasionally by ladies of 
distinction ; and square shawls, like those fashionable 
in Europe, which are either thrown over the head, 
and allowed to depend over the shoulders, like a 
Genoese veil, or tied like a girdle round the loins. 
It usually takes a month to journey from Cashmere 
to Tibet, and the way lies in part over passes where 
the thermometer descends in winter to six or eight 
degrees below zero, where the human breath freezes 
to icicles w the beard, and where, if overcome by 
sleep or e, the —e is almost certainly frozen 
to death. No danger, however, is to be apprehended 
from the inhabitants, who are gentle and hospitable, 
a. civil and obliging to and entirely 
from that spirit of exaction which is the curse of 
most countries both in Asia and Europe. Still, wher- 
ever these wayfarers settle or remain for any length 
of time, they are said to corrupt the inhabitants. It 
is just ble that, from various causes, into which 
we not at present enter, travellers engaged in 
commerce are prejudiced against the people of Cash- 
mere, whom they describe as the most dissolute and 
depraved race in the East ; though they may probably 


| 
| 
| 
| 
depth, resembling in richness of colours the most ive 
us — windows in an old cathedral ; and 1 | 
through what may be called the field, there ran long bit 
stems or wreaths of fanciful blossoms, fading away | 
towards the centre into an o tinge, which sur- | ‘| 
| 
| 

| 

| 
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odium cast upon them t instead of iati 
venturers arrive in T 
eir goods, which are the ich, in all likeli 
ders over the nexation of Cashmere. 
i io te the. 
whl the mass of the people 
; fine weather. lessing, since they would 
then begin to ex t 
| ce of thi the reward of thei 
detaches f yardice, which was once proverbial, 
removal. he result of despotism, since, in the 
upon the such of them as we employed acted 
trunks of t repidity. To complete our Indian 
exhibit si , it is to be hoped that events will 
not too to extend our protection to the unfor- 
ning at the of Cashmere, who are now subjected 
ith a knife, so ruthless tyrants in the east. 
st the grain, A | 
| mn, and i about thirteen years ago, that | 
owever, no s¢ afternoon, Hans Godler, a nati 
his tormento: n-Swiss cantons, set out from 
r that i lopes of the Gissbach Mountains 
he dwells i 
or frisking at his leisure till the follo | rberg, some five miles distant. 
Considering the habitual humani ial festival of the 
whom the worship of the Lama a eld the next St Ni ’3 da 
gentle and timid, we may be sure of the best marksmen in the 
Ce Sarena do all he could to carry off 
love to pass their hst_year, he had been disappoin 
4 quietness, Guys in other parts 
} indolence of the men leads them to 
more than their fair share of work guy to | 
region, are sup hitherto been the unchallenged cock of walk i 
to exceed the in the proportion of two to one. Zweistunden. 
are Lligper4 all houses abound with women a sullen, melancholy fixedness about 
{ and chi who seem to regard with s eyes, as he trudged. along, his 
pleasure the magnificent array of the sacerdo oulder, and his bow-legged dog Ga | 
who dress in scarlet even to their hats, h shewed at once that Godler h 
bedizened with ribbons, so as rather to the wrong 
actors in an extravaganza, than staid and so ous, worried. 
ust nighll with 
urs. 
comuc appeara 
towards the south, driving betor 
sheep, laden with sm c mn, sour wine, dogs, rifles, 
eighing about thirty poun rs. A horrible temper was Herr 
y toil along, ing with distress r in. 
heir arrival in the , the looms,| If there is any special evil spirit who watches such 
ost simple and primitive construc- | moods, and aggravates them by making one hurt one’s 
} work, and the wretched artisans | shins, and lose one’s way, and quarrel with one’s 
have the satisfaction of learning that they may hope! wife, that spirit must have been at Godler’s elbow 
to Poets and romance- | then, tempting on to mischief, and whispering in his 
writers have vied with other in spreading a halo | ear that he was a poor, neglected, ill-used, henpecked 
over Cashmere, which nature has no doubt invested I to bear it. ‘Beat 
with rare beauty, abounding said the evil spirit. 
| which den, although 
which in spring cover a 0 ready to have shot every one in Zweistun 
ants, me in their probably verythi gone untow 
excel all other orientals—which is saying a great hel Love a bell- 
their towns and cities are narrow, and abound with | from school with his coat torn 
abominations which they are too lazy to remove,| boy; and finally, Mr and Mrs G 
probably because their olfactory organs are insensible | tremendous quarrel. Mr Godler wi 
to evil smells. They seem, however, to be stirred up — at the target in the Gemser 
( eee nnn ty Sate t ruler, , on the other hand, had 
; who is sai to poms a nose, a rare thing in Asi, bad man, who neglected his farm and his 
and to make war in consequence upon darling | and, moreover, warned him that Friday was an 
habits of his subjects. He is certainly a martinet othe known to be 
on one point—we mean, in insisting on the payment | haunted, even in daylight, by the ghost of a murdered 
of taxes; for on one occasion, when his subjects dis- | chamois-hunter, 
lym err Godler had clapped 
example. t ousy » grease en patches, faithf 
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chilet door behind him, strode off, 
just to relieve his spirits. There 
inanimate object to vent one’s 


to marry!’ he said half aloud as he 

mountains. ‘I, 
marry, 

bling my cares, 

i Ass! fool! I wish I had 

i 'y can’t we have wives, like 


over 
upon trial?” 
er to warm to hi and forgetting the 
nagging and meddling wife, the damp clothes, and 
the crying children, he raised his eyes, and looked 
tu 0 err warz. e was 
clear amen he had no companion but his dark 
silent shadow, that grew and grew as the sun, its 
sovereign, grew nearer to his setti 
But I had fo Herr Godler another com- 


a determined 

f our friend, thinking what an 

+ is not thought a very good omen to dogged 

by a vulture; but Herr Godler having just stopped 
at a little brook that laughed and somersaulted over 
the stones, and taken a pull at his flask of 
Kirschwasser, was indifferent to all such omens. Nay, 
not even tho’ he stumbled three times over 
err Godler trouble himself about 


little bandy-legged dog Gaben closer to his heels, 
for fear he should stray too far among the fir-trees, 


and so get lost as the darkness drew on. 

Herr Godler’s walk of four miles took him over a 
varied tract of country, fir-wood dell, hillside; now 
oe of the great white Alps, now snatches of 

istant groups of chilets, of feeding flocks, and strips 
of flax, or grass, or corn; now, with all these pleasant 
scenes before his eyes, and with snatches of 
and droli wine-shop sayings floating about his brain, 
what should come into his head, just as he turned 
into the track ing into the target dell, but that 
— story of the dead marker. 

story was this. A year before the execution of 

the hero Hofer, an old chamois-hunter of the valley, 
who was paid by the riflemen of the district to 
mark their shots, and who, in the prosecution of 
that duty, had become renowned for his accuracy 
and promptitude, attended, as usual, at the annual 
shooting-festival. According to the Swiss custom, his 
oe _ dug at the foot of the t; and 
i y the bullet struck the target, he to rise 
and point out the leaden splash with a long wand 
ti with white leather. first hour’s shooting 
off very well; but when the firing at 
distance, a rifleman, firing before his turn, 

must have shot the unfortunate man through the 
head before he could get back under shelter, for he 
was found dead in the |= ae we they ran to see why 
he no longer marked. His death was attributed to 
accident, nor was it discovered who had fired the 
fatal shot, the general suspicion fell on the 
son of the marker, who had been heard that very 
morning to express a wish for his father’s death. The 
suspicion was strong against him, but no legal steps 


came 

mind just as he crossed the shoulder of the hill that 
hid from him the rifle-target. The mysterious soli- 
tude, devoted to some hideous rites of devil- i 
or witchcraft ; the supernatural death of the intruder ; 
the mysterious fire, and the apparition that attended 
to the solitary man, who, trying to forget the A 
German song, to hide his fears : 


There is a castle on a cliff, 

A castle strong and proud, 

The sunshine seldom visits it, 

But oft the thunder-cloud. 

The storms around the roof and towers 
Are ever fiercely blown, 


But they never snap a weathercock, : 
Nor ever shake a stone. 


Its crimson flag blows stately forth, 
Nor fears the tempest-shock, 

And like a good man’s conscience 
Is that castle on the rock. 


But it would not do; it is not singing a that 
will bring back co’ “all that the 
song did was to open Herr er’s lungs, and make 
him kick Gaben for squatting on his hams and howl- 
ing dismally. Gaben’s ear was sensitive, and he was 
in the habit of thus protesting against any kind of 
music. The habit may be not uncommon to dogs, but 
it did not serve to cheer up Herr Godler at that 
moment. 

It was about five o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
sun was westering fast. Great horizontal banks of 
gray cloud walled in the horizon above the fir-trees 
golden light emouldered’ through, ‘melting. all the 
golden light smo t melti the 
cloud round it to one mass of soft Pre meg shooti 
out above it in bright rods and horns, and below i 
unting in fans across the ash-coloured vapour. 

ar away to the east, all the clouds were tinged 
with the purest rose-colour ; and already the moon, 
waiting to mount her throne, was visible, pale and 

in the distant blue. 

There is an apprehensive state of mind, I will not 
call it fear, when every inanimate object seems to us 
full of ominous and demoniacal life. A ntiment 
of misfortune weighed upon Herr Godler’s mind. How 
was it that the fir-trees had never before seemed to 
him to stir and whispe 


Why was it that the clouds had never 
to him to roll and heave so like 


were taken, and he pursued his —- wind stirred 


tion of a chamois-hunter as before; but 

time he became a moody and solitary man, with 
the hand of crime stamped on his brow. He was 
seldom seen now i 


the villagers, but lived in a| down, and 


— 


j 
and ing the the with a little half-starved nephew he | ' 
stood in his way, man to retire every day to the small innermost room | ; 
like of the chilet, where he locked himself in, threatening : 
death to the child if he dared intrude on him. One | f 
tI day, the child, unable any longer to. endure the 1 
th terrors af being left alone, during’ violent thunder | 
this si storm, stole to the door of the forbidden room; but 
I have as he listened, the door flew open as with the blast of ; 
less mass, against the —— wall. That night a y 
broke out and destroyed the cottage and its inmates, 
and the neighbours saw rising through the burning 
roof a crimson figure, with the features of the mys- 
terious murderer. 
Singularly enough, this wild and unpleasant 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
; tor, far above mm the thin biue air, one soli ary | | 
any impending misfortune, nor look distrustfully Pe 
at his rifle, or manifest any other superstitious 
alarm; but all he did was to turn and whistle his pe 
| 
| 
| 
whose ranks the watchword for the night is ing? 
Ose € atchword fo € pass: 
snakes, and 
the monsters of a nightmare? And why did Gaben, 
as a sudden unreasonable and ghostly httle eddy of 
and flurried the leaves of that bush, Jt 
master’s feet, his tail between his legs ? 4 
| Gaben, too, who all the previous walk had been : & 
chasing his own tail, running erm x thistle- 
pursuing other laborious spontaneous | 
of his species. 


irl 
gs 
E 


thimbleful of powder, the grains nearly as 
as onion-seed. But before he slipped in the 
in 


its swaddling of linen, he would 
off a cap to clear touchhole, and see that the 


He pressed back the hammer, and 
little copper hat upon the nipple. Bang! 
—the rifle was now ready for 1 ne 

err Godler had been standing with his bac 


yards distant. As he fired, he turned and 
valley towards it. To his surprise 

as he looked he could see a small dark 
as a puppet from the distance, but 
of a man, rise from the foot of the 
int with a long wand at the white surface of 
m wave its arms to and fro, and again 


Herr Collen draughi 
1? gai err er, ing a t 
i asser from his hung 
d his neck by a m cord; ‘it is only some 


sat 


fool is seeing I am coming, and of the 
infernal knock I should give him if I catch him.’ 


bush, and a black-bind that sung above its head. 
Along the range of turf there was nothing to attract 
the eye but that gaunt, straight, dead thorn-bush, 
which, at a distance, Herr Godler had so often taken 
fora man. There it was, black, leatiess, and thorny, 

as much like, and no more like, a man than ever. 
There is the t, throwing its slanting, oblong 
it at its foot. Herr Godler 


ved barrel; he places 

nipple, and puts on a fresh one; he puts 
to his shoulder, fires, and a thin jet of 
pours from the barrel, and with a petulant 
bullet resounds w the iron target. A 
of ome drove from where the rifleman 


wards target. 

Godler followed it, to see how near the bull’s- 

in 


EES 


me 


The stranger, who had rather startled 


dark eyes, rendered ghastly by the yellowish-white 
that bordered them. He wore an old-fashioned 
— dress, and walked rather lame with one 


* Good-morrow, brother-marksman,’ he said, cour- 
teously bowing to Godler, who returned the greeting. 

1 to signi w 
is V isi to you 

into pit to take a quiet nap before turning 


got 


ighten me. Ghosts don’t | medal. 


‘But how did my coming, sir, awake you?’ 
inquired Godler, won by the easy address of the 


‘True,’ said Godler; ‘I never thought of that.’ 
Yet a rifle-pit, he could not help thinking, was 


there,’ said the 
culling, an ho Sout gun and thes 
The bullet had struck just to the right of 
ir,’ sai examining 
pit, and saw the saw-dust in one place stained with 
apparently fresh blood. 
*Mine—that’s mine,’ said the stranger, smili 
coldly as he came forward and looked into the pit. ‘ 
t a rabbit in there, and killed him; it is not the 
first time blood has been shed there.’ 

*So you know our legend, sir?’ 

‘I have heard it. But you have a match coming 
off, [ hear. Do you stand well among the marksmen 
of the Gemserberg ?” 

‘The best save one—a ing fellow. te 
i rporal Schwarz ; won last year's 


‘A drunken fellow. I’ve seen him. Follow my 
advice, and you shall beat him. Watch my ten shots.’ 
There was something in the stranger’s manner that 
awed Herr Godler; he said nothing, but bowed his 
head, and was about to follow him back to the three- 


ly when I 

er, wand in hand, lay down in the pit, 
just under the target. He was not accustomed to 
mark, and the time of waiting seemed insupportably 
long. He longed to look out and see why the stran; 
did not fire. At last came the explosion, and 
whiz, and the next moment there was a leaden star in 
the very centre of the black. The flattened pellet, of 
a curious yellow colour, did not fall down into the pit, 
but glanced some ten yards off. 

As he touched the spot with the white leather ball 
of the wand, there came a neighing laugh from the 
marksman. 

Bang! another to the left. 

Bong! another a trifle lower; and so on, till the 
letter S was distinctly visible on the target written 
in bullet-holes. 

One more shot, number ten. This time the bullet 
cuts off the top of the wand as Herr Godler is carefully 
marking out the place where number nine struck. 
The marker was in raptures. 

He advanced to meet the stranger, who 


target, his resting in the hollow of his 


left arm, 
right hand. 
‘Excellent! perfect! admirable! divine!’ cried 


er. 

* Your epi are ill-chosen,’ said the stranger. 
*You quite as well, aim as straight, and wi 
as steady a nerve and accurate a sight ; but you do 
not use the yellow bullet; without that, there is no 
certain shooting. Take these three, and use them at 
the match.’ 

Godler looked at the proffered bullets—they were 
of a dull yellow, and looked like unrefined 

‘ Brass—a certain sort of fine brass, said the 
stranger ; ‘but of a iar fitness of shape. They 


must go straight. he handed them to Godler. 


the initial letter of your own name ?’ | 
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Herr Godler gave a look at his dog, and Gaben | homeward. A long sojourn in a hot climate, and a 

looked at him in a cowed way out of the corner of | slight lameness, has made me easily fatigued with 
his onyx-coloured eyes. Herr Godler gave a mis- | what I could once have smiled at.’ 

. a Strange place to go to sleep In. 

herdsman’s boy trying r , 

ss come out in the sunshine. Nicely they’d laugh at me, 
at the William Tell, if I went back without practising, 

f seared away by a spitzbube, when already the little 

i looked, the white target, with the black - in the ‘No,’ said the ay with a sardonic smile; ‘you 
centre—like the ace of clubs—stood lonely a lie in the pit, and mark. There is no danger marking 
the m bank, and nothing was to be seen or heard 

i has reached the a that marks the three hundred 
; ards. He loads—the powder rustles down the 
j As he got near the target, a dark figure suddenly | 
ee ay out of the pit in front of the 
and advanced towards him, hat in hand, and 
his abrupt appearance, was a tall, dark, thin man, with " 
a swarthy face, and close, curling black hair, and la 

if 


that was now just ‘sinkin; orizon. 

must begone. I live far are 

only certain hours I can spare to the valley and its 
usements.’ 


saw aon last t like a madman from the 
gone to practise, and that 
the faster you ran. He found a 
bases wht to bo youts, near the 


confessed had frightone gesticulating near the 


ntened hi him — ae as he took it for the 


but Godler said ae about the bullets, nor did 
Schwarz ever tell him that he had found and 


them. 
that night, Schwarz became an altered man ; 
he went down the hill, as the sayi 
drag off; he grew noisier and more than 
ever ; he declared he would chall all Seieciend, 
nay, the world itself, to shoot. e drank — 
pagne e than the king of Prussia. He beat his ite, 

the whale single combat. It was 
currently repo t success at rifle-practice 

t was the night after whey tm Gemserberg 
valley that Herr Godler betook himself to the best 
room of the William Tell Inn, nominally to drink 
a tumbler of wine, but reall to resolve one or two 

rstitious doubts that weighed on his mind. 
Coward, milksop, nincompoop,’ his wife had called 

him for being so easily frightened; he would now 
resolve his doubts, and oun tell her the whole story, 
_ clever 


said he, as Godler took 

way; ‘but the Gemserberg ey is 

lonely place, and they do say that a ghost hes 
seen there before, but never by pre re pa 

‘The murder took place at sunset, thirty  theretore 
said an old man nearest the stove, ‘and th 


l’ve heard the a thousand times,’ said the 


to know, landlord, said the old 


ped his pipe. 

‘And may I ask,’ said he, * what sort of a man the 
murderer was?’ 

‘A tall, thin, swarthy man, with dark eyes that 
seemed to flash when they glanced cubtenly a8 at you. 
He used to use bullets of some yellowish 
metal, for he shewed me them that very Spa 


; | People did say that he made them of Pay gold 


found in some stream up among the mountains.’ 
everybody -night, sa 
*O wife, wife, he said, as he entered his own 
house, ‘ I’ve seen the devil!’ 
‘Stuff and nonsense!’ said the worthy but un- 
ae ae ‘Then you must now see the 


Herr Godler was prostrate with a nervous fever for 
six weeks; half the time he was delirious, and the 
other half insensible. When he did recover, and at 
Godler | last rose from his bed, a pale trembling phantom of 
his former self, the first he did was to stagger 

to the window. The house opposite, 


Se « could hardly but he — to the spot, 
and asked his wife what had happened. 

‘Oh,’ said she, ‘there has been dreadful work with 
Herr Schwarz while you lay ill. Two days before 
the match, he was seized with delirium tremens, 
wounded his wife, and shot himself; and the night he 
died a fire broke out, and burned down his house as 
you now see it. His wife and child escaped with 
difficulty from the flames. Most terrible of all, some 
who were there saw, or thought they saw, a figure 
resembling Co Schwarz, transparent with flame, 
rise through burning roof, and float off across 
the red smoke into the darkness that rose up to the 
mel im his great be thanked f 

in mercy or saving me 
from the accursed bullets!’ said the sick man, 
on his knees by the window. ‘If I had taken them, 
I should have perished like Herr Schwarz.’ 

In time, Herr Godler mye recovered ; but he 
abandoned rifle-shooting, an m that time forth 
Gemserberg 


THE ELECTRIC WIRE 

In these days, surrounded as we are on all sides by 
electric wires, should it not occur to all intelligent per- 
sons to make themselves in some degree conversant 
with the methods of their operation and manufacture? 
Overhead, we see electric wires stretching from house 
to house, and from street to street, and crossing even 
the broad expanse of the Thames. Underground also 

are electric wires, but these are insulated, or covered 
have occasionally a glimpse of them when they are 
undergoing repair, or being tested for some defect. 


corners of most of the streets of the metropolis. 
These posts are used for the greater convenience of 
occasionally testing the efficiency of the wires, as the 
front of them can be readily removed for that 


The electric current causing the deflection of the 
needle is thus sent from one end of London to the 
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*No; but that of the name of one of my best} ‘Well, I t \ 
climate and of hardship—an old and tried friend.’ | that day, and saw *t 
Here the stranger gave a peculiar look at the sun,| Every one was silent. Godler’s hand shook so 
| 
As he said this, the stranger strode away, and | 
passing into the square black shadow of the target, 
was immediately hidden from Herr Godler’s sight. : 
For au instant, Herr Godler remained ‘motionless 
then he put down his rifle on the turf, and ran after 
the stranger; but he was gone. There was no one 
in the pit, no one in the shadow, no one behind the : 
a no one anywhere. 4 
err Godler could bear it no longer; he threw : 
down his rifle and the yellow bullets, and ran as hard ; 
as his legs could take him from the haunted valley, 
— Gaben followed him, yelping and 
Just as he reached the ridge leading back i 
road, he turned and looked back—to his indesc : 
| eagerness in a dark \| 
shouting and waving wants 
gave one look, and fled. | 
* Why, what is this I hear, Hans?’ said Mrs 
| 
ghost of the murdered chamois-Dunter. | 
|'They pass through those square iron posts marked j 
Electric Telegraph Company, and are situated at the 
purpose, 
| 


other through a single wire; but as the circuit must 
be completed before the needle can be deflected, it is 
necessary that this current should return to the place 
from whence it started. : 

This is done by having a wire from each battery, 
at either end or ‘station,’ connected with the earth. 


The current having been transmitted half the distance | them 


by wire, is left to find its own way back, through the 
earth, to the place from whence it started. This it 
invariably does instantaneously, and without fault, 
and, moreover, without in any manner interfering with 
the thousands of other ‘ unguided’ currents which are 
actually traversing each other on their way ‘home.’ 
These are all matters worthy our attention, yet 
how few think more of the subject than that the 


messages. 

We most of us remember the story of the old lady 
who was travelling in the days when telegraphs were 
not so generally understood as they are at the present 
time. On arriving at her journey’s end, she could 
not find her umbrella, and imagined she had left it 
at home. Some one suggested telegraphing for it, so 
she proceeded to the office for that purpose. In the 
meanwhile, however, an astute porter had discovered 
her umbrella in the carriage she had just left; and 
being humorously inclined, he hung it on the tele- 
graph wire, and subsequently induced the old lady to 
look if her umbrella had arrived by the wire, a mode of 
transit she implicitly believed in. She, of course, 
expressed her delight in getting her umbrella so 
quickly, but she expressed no surprise. She thought, 
probably, that telegraphs were very convenient, and 
straightway dismissed the subject from her mind, 
without for a moment considering the possibility of 
the event, or the means by which it was accomplished. 

Having cursorily glanced at the single wire, let us 
pay a visit to the manufactory of Mr Henley at North 
Woolwich, and see how submarine cables are made, 
and more especially the one which is destined to be 
submerged in the Persian Gulf, and so connect England 
with our Indian empire, the political necessity of 
which it is needless to mention. 


The failure of the attempt to establish electric com- | ; 


munication with India by way of the Red Sea, must be 
fresh in the memory of all. The faults which led to 
the destruction of the Red Sea line were, that it was 
laid without any allowance for ‘slack’ cable to fall 
into the irregularities at the bottom of the sea. It 
consequently lay strained across the points of the irre- 
gularities with a tension of several thousand pounds. 
As the unprotected wires rusted away, and the sus- 
pended portions of the cable became loaded with coral 
and barnacles, the whole line crumbled into hundreds 
of pi by its own weight. To obviate this cause 
Suntan ulf line, the cable is manu- 

copper conducting-wire is composed of four seg- 
ments into a tube in 
to like a solid wire. By this means, all the 
advantages of a strand-wire are combined with the 
condensed bulk and small surface of a solid one. This 


telegraph is a very convenient mode of sending | 1 


pounds | coils of rusty iron wire. If this wire is stro or 
thicker than required for i a 
of construction, 


-serving 
tarred hemp-yarn ; and then it enters an appa- 
ratus which covers it with a i 
tar, and silica ; be 


composition is f against 
which exist in in warm 


subsequently 
only scrapes off the su 
> the cable ; after which it passes 


rope, nearly an inch and a quarter in diameter, weigh- 
ing nearly four tons per a 


connected with the cable, through which the current 
is passing all the time it is being made; the needle is 
thus deflected, and kept so, as the cable progresses. An 
intelligent man is seated opposite to it, and his duty, 
supposing the tobe 
instantly to stop the machinery, and ~—— to the 
electricians, who would have to test the for the 


the 
wheel, over which the cable passes, and the 
circumference of which is known. 
The man is of immense size, and several 
cables are being made at the same time. 
to cast his eye over machinery for making what 
Let us now turn our attention to an equally interest- 
ing subject, namely, the manufacture of the galvanised 
‘iron wire. Here we are surrounded on all sides by 


the cable in course 
it is | 
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Henley’s works. The core passes through the centre 
its spokes (near the circumference) large spools or 
reels of hemp-yarn. The wheel rotates by machinery, 
and twists the hemp-yarn round the core, as it is 
drawn forward. The spools of yarn are, of course, 
revolving on their own axes as the yarn is drawn off 
by the advancing cable. The cable is still drawn 
a similar machine ; 
but this time it is covered with twelve No. 7 gauge 
hard-drawn iron wires, _— 80 as 
effectually to prevent corrosion ; it is most inte- 
resting to see how beautifully the immense wheel, 
each of whi 
covers the cable. It must be remembered that the 
cable is being drawn through the centre of this large 
i i iron wire 
1s being twisted round it as it advances. The aper- 
ture in the 
passes regulates the equality of the twist, and the 
‘bearing’ of these strong wires is against this aper- 
ture, and not upon the core. In fact, we believe the 
wire would come out twisted in the same manner 
whether the core was present or not. 

The cable still passes onward, and now enters 
again the composition of pitch, 
silica. Thi 
animalcula 
latitudes. Fach time it passes Ulrougn tne 

| 
tter, but 
through a 
~ and into the close 
to of which we have at length brought it. 
Here it is kept coiled away under water, perfectl 
cool, while the electric current runs always ‘Genk 
it, so that the slightest ible defect in the wire can 
be instantly detected. ~— tanks lie upwards of 
nine hundred nautical miles of thick, black-lookin 
in water, and costing about two = pounds per 
mile. The extreme shore-ends are strengthened by 
xtra thickness of wires, and its weight is thus 
nereased to nearly nine tons a mile. 

Before we proceed to take the cable on board ship, 
we will retrace our steps, and look once again upon 
the machinery for twisting the “grt on the 

— Here we shall see a little electric indicator, 
defect, remove the faulty part, re-weld the wires, re- 
cover them, and proceed as before. Here, also, is an 
apparatus for ascertaining the quantity of cable 

wire, which is nearly one-eighth of an inch in diame- 
ter, is then covered by the Gutta-percha Company 
with four distinct coats of gutta-percha, and four 
coats of Chatterton’s compound, laid on alternately. 
In this state, it is called the ‘ core,’ and undergoes an | 
infinite —v of tests under water at different tem- | 
tures, and under a pressure of six hundred 
ie tach It is next covered with 
. thick strands of wet hemp; this is done 
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3 


2 


if 


3 
hi: 


thro i 


could have been general there. Besides, it is funda- 
mentally opposed to the national sentiment, which 


universally. There is hardly a lawn in England fit 
for the purpose without a set of little wire arches, 
which look like human springes and toe-traps for the 


on | knickerbockers, can all play it at once. It is easy 


another of the brass-measuring indicators similar 
that on the wire-covering machine. By this means 
it is ascertained what length of cable has passed on 


The cable is coiled down in the ship’s hold, round a 
wooden cone, in the centre of a large iron tank. The 


passed into the electrician’s cabin, where he can 
any time test its validity. These portions are joined 


as required. All the time the cable is being hauled | i 


on board, and coiled 

is ing through it, and the little indicator wit 

dellecting needie stands in the cabin, to notify the 
existence of any defect at any moment. 

| We do not propose in this paper to speak of the 


to learn, and yet admits many degrees of skill. It 
gives fresh air, and does not make you hot. It is 
clean. Unlike archery, it can be played on a small 
space. It is not dangerous—no one was ever mor- 
tally wounded at croquet. It is cheap. If not 
independent of the weather, it is not affected by 
the wind or sun—no one need yy of the 
of light in taking aim, or of disturbi 
which turns aside the arrow. It can 


ladies and gentlemen on 
umber of recomm 


it is 
net than 


exercise of quoits or bowls, can 
close game of croquet. 


feet 


uettish recommenda- 
pest the most strict 


machinery for ‘paying out’ the cable, or, indeed, of | itt 
fined ourselves to the ic wire, and we trust that | 
our readers will be interested in the subject. | i 
dtl 
GARDEN-GAMES. | 
Don’t suppose, my friend and reader, that I am 7 
going to teach you anything new, or give you any |! 
fresh directions about the old. I have not invented a 
a lawn balloon, and I avoid any reference to the 
rules of particular games. There must be rules, of 
course, but for them I depend upon my neighbours. 
I wish merely to have a chat with any one who 
reads this about garden-games and their belongings 
in general. First, I suppose, in the present day 
comes ‘Croquet.’ Is this a revival or an inven- 
tion? It sounds, or is pronounced, as if it came from 
= France; but I doubt this French lawns are not 
they are never handled. From these baths they pass | *™0oth enough for it—the grass is too coarse, the 
tothe galvanising baths; but there is nothing galvanic worm-casts are too big throughout the whole of that 
about the arrangement, further than that iron | country, to admit a supposition that croquet ever ‘ 
wire is chemically covered with zinc. There is, 
however, a gna action set up to a certain 
extent, by the union of the two metals, and this Foque 
Prevents corrosion or rust. consists in striking balls through hoops; there is 
boiling zinc and ing thence over | b@tdly ever cannon made throug t a game. A 
rollers, and down again throug p sand, thence Besides, croquet means a sort of cracknel or crisp 
over rollers and through dripping water, and then | biscuit, in French. ‘Crosser’ is to play at hockey ; i 
coiled on a drum, whence it is removed as finished. | but how, supposing we look for a relation to croquet 
These zinc-baths, when once boiling, are continually | in this word, could the ss have dropped out, and the oo 
necessary, until they are completely worn out ; ; 
i the At any rate, the game is here. It is adopted 
heat is required for several days and nights to melt 
the zinc in the first onset. 
The extent of these works may be imagined when 
nearly fifteen hun: pounds per week. — tapping, chattering, respectable, flirting game too. 
Men, women, and children can play at it. Reverend 
which are fasten om -cable, | aionitari fashi 
dignitaries and fashionable dandies, crinoline and 
board by steam-power. As it comes on deck, it 
over a large iron drum; upon the cable, and imme- } 
diately over the drum, is a wheel of about two feet ai 
diameter ; this wheel is pressed down upon the cable, - } 
by means of a lever and weight, and to it is attached 
m 
cone is hollow, and may be described by dividing an | the ! 
egg from end to end, and then taking a slice off the | cati i 
top of each half. The tanks are made water-tight, | wo . 
and filled with water, to keep the cable cool on the | ations, which it possess 
voyage. ‘The wooden cones are cemented to the | rather with the intention ; 
bottom of the iron tanks, and the water has frequently | otherwise, and now its dissection conve me. 
to be pumped out and changed. I do not wonder at the polite rural world Playing 
As every layer of cable is coiled down, it is covered | croquet. It conceals the age of the old, and displays , 
with a mixture of chalk and silica, to prevent the Se gan e Pore, Grandpapa, in whose hands my 
several layers adhering to each other. They can send |a bow would look absurd, whose lumbago would 
on board twenty oie of cable a day. There are | interfere with the 
three compartments in the hold where the cable is | and does often pla 7 
coiled: one forward, one midships, and the other aft. DT asehek tool ie ack ; thus, it 1s a g = e 
Each coil is divided from the other, and the ends | for those who are getting rather stiffish. d for 
those full of ease and grace, what better? A girl 
with neat ankles wy y at croquet all day long—it 
s made for pretty and well-shaped boots. And ! 
yet, with all these social and 
tions, it is a game within th 
and straitlaced A 
Papas and mammas who 
wi not endure seeing their daughters whisked 
j 
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gentlemen of their 


us have done with this 


pitch at a mark, the trial with the former was 
who could pitch the quoit furthest. There is 
too, in the shape of the old and new 


flatter, and without a 


Leaving now the contrast, let us look at the game 
in the present day. 
there are no patterns, or colours, or devices 
has no paraphernalia; it wants only a 


hole in the middle. 
It is a fair, manly 


measure from, and does not spoil 
Sometimes an iron pin flings off the 
whole flight when it pitches upon it. Moreover, the 
feather, when cut down, is capable of being 
again, and serves as well as ever. 

apart ; this is a i to pitc string 
tied loosely round the quill caves te measure the 

the rival quoits. No quoit 
ted unless it sticks in the ground 
vere test of the accuracy of the aim. It is not 
I know, under any circumstances, to reckon 
hich turn up and rest finally on their 
a flat quoit, which some players 
will sometimes pitch at a distance from the 
hop quite close u 
which have been better 


a good throw. 
best quoit of the 


to it, cutting 
directed. Unless 
ict rule that none but stickers shall 


by a shilling; you drop it on 
owls off on its own account, at no 


at ri angles to the straight line between 
ae Be illness If well thrown, it moves parallel 


ve pitch, 
The quoit often looks well as it is going, flies steadily, 
bu and 


not the ghost of a ‘stick’ in it. A ‘ wabbler,’ on the 
contrary, often sticks—it is an unsteady quoit, and 
a most unpromising one in its flight, but very often 


pops down in the right place, burying itself in 


» quietly. The twist of the hand which 
ives quoit its steady flight can be gained onl 
y practice. The main thing in delivering it is 
to swing and let it go without any slope to the right 
or left_let it meet the air full. 

There are many pleasant recommendations to quoits. 
It is a fine appetising game ; it is terribly destructive 
of luncheons. It exercises without fatiguing the 
player. Moreover, every one has his full turn ; the 
worst player has an innings as long as the best. 
Nobody is kept waiting about. Each delivers his 
quoit in turn, and then walks towards the other end, 
but not in the direct line, unless he wishes to have 
the back of his head cut open by the rest of the flight. 
A blow from a quoit is no pe dog but accidents are 


in this e. 
en I walk down Oxford Street, and see, near the 
bottom, chains and clusters of beautiful new polished 
quoits in one of the shop-windows, I always think 
of the paddock where I have played so many hundred 
games, or the bottom down in the low meadows by 
the slow stream where the ground was moist even in 
the height of summer, and where the dogs used to 
snuff ut for inaccessible water-rats while we 
played. The only drawback to the spot was a beast 
of a bull, who used sometimes to come up with a 
suspicious air of interest in our The best 
place was the paddock, where the turf was bitten 
short, and feathers could be picked up beneath the 
Ah me! those old - 
es! I like you better than croquet. ink of 
Bowls What skill, what philosophical accuracy are 
here needed! Bah! I’ll stop. My window looks out 
into a mews, and there is a fellow who swears at his 
horses enough to turn the hair of my clothes-brush 


Ot a word. I don’t call trap-bat or archery 
en-games. I see others represented by ‘les Graces’ 
the shooting of a worsted hoop off two sticks), but 
I don’t care to stop over them. I can’t either believe 
that any one could keep up a very long interest in 
Knock-em-down or Aunt Sally. I should not weep to 
see them die out. The young ladies who play at 
them are sometimes fond of slang, and though men 
will often maliciously provoke it, there is nothing 
which sets them more against a woman than this. 
Commend me, however, to swings. I hate them, 
and yet the enjoyment they cause to children is 
endless. Those great double ones which two, 
face to face, are horrible, most especially if your 
vis-a-vis should, as not unfrequently is the case, turn 
white, and be taken poorly while uppermost. There . 
is no escape. But if you have a garden and a con- 
venient branch, set up a swing for the young folks; 
and if you want a Nelightful couch, combining in 
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about in the waltz by the young 
acquaintance, permit them to e mazes 0’ 
croquet, and see their interests represented in the | to itse roughout its whole flight, the greatest 
osculating balls. height of its trajectory being about two-thirds of 
If I were a young man in the country, with an/| the distance from the end it is thrown from. In 
a Se S wen ee soit, fo delivering it, you must be careful not to let it go off 
yosbabty fect to underrate croquet. As it is, being | out of your hand too flat, otherwise it will be a 
a grim old Cockney, with only an occasional glimpse, | ‘flopper,’ or barely stick. Its claim to be a sticker 
by return-ticket, of the green grass carpet with its 
ee ere nee ems in the ground ; if quoit drops in the least, it is 
nymphs, I can only say that young men have now | a ‘sticker.’ 
—— which we ancients knew not. 
original T hogan to 
write, : oaien back again, and if I don’t get out 
of the subject soon, shall catch myself sneering at the 
game as a dawdling, effeminate —— 
There, now, I’ve cut the thread, and turn to Quoits. 
Lawn billiards are too 
on them. out by anot ut no g player can 
another atmosphere, at a -game. to see his quoits wabble. 
history of quoits real ead us es the twi-| You should bor walk, much less run, up to the 
light of the past. It was an old national Greek game | place from which you deliver your quoit; do it 
before the time of Homer; it was still popular and 
— at the height of Roman civilisation. With 
ifications, it has survived till now; and though 
it has in some places a tendency to associate itself 
with skittles, it is considered a classical, manly game, 
affording waolesome exercise, and considerable oppor- 
tunity for skill The main difference between it, as 
by the ancients and moderns, is this—the | 
tter| | 
quoit—the old was larger, 
couple 0 eathers, the quolt ltseil, anc @ cunning an 
I say feathers, for they are soft and visible, and far 
better than iron pins to pitch at. A good rook’s wing- 
feather marks the pet rovides a stiff centre to 
| 
count, there will be more flukes made in this game 
than any other. I have many times seen a quoit 
which pitched three yards wide of the mark, and 
didn’t stick, roll quietly in sideways, and lie down : 
close to the feather. You know the wonderful gift of 
locomotion 
the floor, 
great with surprising perseverance. us’ 
80, quoit will occasionally travel up 
to the goal, and take its place among the winners. 
But if you play ‘stickers,’ the disc may wander in 
with no worse mischief to the 
preventing a good quoit which would have stuc ‘ ; 
A quoit ought to enter the ground at an angle of : 
, forty-five degrees, and make a cut in the clay or 


itself ev: <f Life and Love are inseparable. By the side of the 
most Sales lounging, leg-stretching idler you ever Se Love, buds and blows the rose of 
in the iver is hi ifty, c y le up of qi recon- 
of any one. But ere are a 
MIDWAY THOUGHTS. few with whose future lives his own is interwoven. 
THERE have been men of whom it is said that they | Fame, riches, rank, all earthly objects of later ambition 
have never grown old; Patriarchs, who refuse | are feeble recompenses indeed for the loss of this 
i to advancing Time to the very last. Even | e 
these have looked days, The myrtle and ivy ’twixt sixteen and twenty 
acknowledged to themselves that, ough not Are worth all ho ty. 
they had once been younger; but to most men there baer ee ere 
sooner or later comes an hour when they are secretly| Then away with all such from the head that is hoary, 
at What cares it for the wreaths that can only give Glory ! 
m ov t y have arrived ai 
that highest point which divides the journey of every | that are. gray youth 
mest commonly iat behind Youder % lice, | 80d the locks of some, on the other Tune for. 
red fi ith a hundred | to silver. We may long deceive our fellow-crea- 
Winding among the checkered fields, with a hundred | ¢ 705 even yet, but from this hour it is impossible to 
well-remembered resting-places, where we took our 
pen nee enjoying it surely as we ought to once forbade any man to speak or hint in his nce 
ve done; so it seems, as we here stand on unre- Fie hed 
turning feet ; we knew, indeed, from that some | jived an evil life, as most of us, it is too probable, 
such hour as this was upon its inexorable way, but we these high 
had not realised it; and now we revisit those places os he, and as maziy of us, alas, Aave lived, who have 
never more. Here and there, indeed, there were dark neh Goan pleedd oo igh ; and the thought of death 
apots, gloomy enough in contrast with the sunshine was hateful to him. e was an old man, and it was 
from which we entered them, and into which we near. We feel a pity now for that anoueal 
emerged after a very little time, but from henee they | wretch which we never felt before. Would it not be 
are scarcely visible. Even where a friend and fellow- well if all men should agree that there was no such 
traveller fell down and papel 9 strangely (as it thing as Age! There have been often men who have 
seemed) before his time, the rest of the gay company sated to be young for ever, or at least to act as 
with whom we journeyed soon closed up about us, though van Gos a2 Gh. oe “1: 
and we fo his loss ; now we perceive void ; as of cach & conses ta frend to 
it was with him, so shall it be with us; we pitied | hes the 
him then ; but was it not better for him to have been — 
spared this hour, and the contemplation of that down- 
hill road, all hid in mist as yet, which we must pre- 
sently follow with unelastic tread? How we regret 


the time mi t in his loved company; when we 
meet again, any of those bonds which we once 
so 


thought so strong, be found to have survived the 
shock of Death and the Mysterious Change? How 
much of that we had in common, we wonder, was 
eternal? Can it be that that companion of so many 
years was with us so long for nothing?—that the 
* dear Jack,’ the ‘ old fellow,’ the —— It is impossible 
to pursue such a reflection, since a scenes 
in which he played his part with us crowd in upon | ; 
our memory su , and the unbidden tears start 
to our outward eyes. Ah, sad and strange! We never 
cared for him so much as at this hour, when for the 
first time we seriously reflect that he is not dead to 

yet, per’ although in a different i 
Let us look again. The beginning of that road we 
bright, but vague ; if we were y in our boyhood, 
knew that we were. have cmanel 


t of any end to the pleasure, we are 
yet conscious that time is passing very swiftly. The 
wish of the true Epicurean should be to be always it hauled down by boarders. The 
adolescent. In boy we are tethered, and do not | ¢.. the recognition of the ful fact, that Youtl 

at will; our lives are dependent ; our pleasures 
; are created for us. But the Youth parted = 

enfranchised from control, rosy with health, yet who Youth Sef end exact, 
superabun: vigour ; whose spring t 
to his i glad ae they whose mouth i I cannot think that thou art gone. 
not sufficient for his mi ut it is eyes 3 | ©*So ‘a cried out, God, God, God ! three or four 
whose feet are not weary at night ; whose heart is not Mion bid hime ‘should ‘mot Uaink ‘Gott 
heavy in the morning !—ah me! ah me! what a lot is to trouble himself with an 
his! If he hath a secret, it is a burden which he more clothes on his feet. 
‘ carries, and without which, since he has once 

it, he can no longer exist, but henceforward 


| 
science, by hideous ag ye ue of the Future. He 
lutions of repentance, lasting perhaps no longer i 
he words ther ane’ expressed, but indicative 
nough of the thoughts that are habitually harass- 
ng him. At last he dies, and what a scene is that 
bven described to us by such a witness as Dame ’ 
Quickly! * How infinitely more terrible than any 
hat has been portrayed for the mere purpose of terrify- 
ng! How far truer than most genuine narratives of » 
! ‘The grim pencil of Fuseli has fitly illue- 
rated this: cold and stark the dead man lies, with 
he large hands crooked with which he has been ! 
fumbling with the sheets ;’ while out at the open 7 
window we see the new moon shining down upon the \ 
bternal seas. 
hose who would fain ignore the noi steps of 
him of the scythe and hour-glass; nor, indeed, is it 
nis tO the eign or happiness; Dut 1b 18 NOt 50. 
The happiest period of human life is that in which, | % be good t 


the offer 


thousand and five, is i 


concubines for that da 


three h 


ions loved 
who 


Tezeki 


ter of Pharaoh 
the days of his 


g com 


youth, an 
ans and his wickedness, for those wherein he 
good 


he had loved in his 
ed Jedediah, and his 


onou descent we chal se the is a halting- 


gh we know not where 
journey. There 
to be and tears 


t, shall awaken in a place where 


3 and afterwards—this is most true—if 


one of us, althou; 
be ; it may be on to-morrow’s 


shall 
we have 


It- 


GLEANINGS FROM DARK ANNALS. 


‘ 
was 


our 
ery little ‘ 
per col. Commer. 
comparative immunity, and 


of their long waist- 


necessary for | 


said they, with their 
was vi 


is absolutely 
bankrupt, however, and if an: 


our own, sir,’ 

in the arm-holes 
was not that, but himself, 
have now a 


“such 


> 


& 


3 


£2 


qe 


Verse a breeze mid blossoms playing, 
Where Hope clung feeding like a bee, 
Both were mine ; life went a-Maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poetry, 

Ah, woeful When! 


wife. | shall be wiped away from all eyes. 


panied ; 


is 
we fall 
ving 


by alo 


ove, but chanel (and there is no more 
and thence 


place, 
longer 
our 
one: 


was born, 


possesses a charm that 
hich i with 


| 
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vesper-bell hath not yet told, young man, in 
y youth, and walk in the ways 
: What disguise hast now put on of thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes’ He is 
Fo mabe Shove that thon art guee! only careful to add that he intends by this no licence 
“ " a al for sin. Not all his maturest wisdom could make up 
Life is but Thought; so think I will to him for that lost epoch ; the wiser we are, often- 
That Youth and I are housemates still. times the sadder we are, the fuller of icions and 
forebodings. Youth believes and hopes. King Solo 
So sang one of the sweetest of our human singers, | mon demanded not long life, nor riches, nor the lives 
gifted with a mind that indeed seemed incapable | of his enemies, but chose what was far better—an 
of senility, Phe even he found the struggle utterly | understanding heart. Nevertheless, it must be 
hopeless. stood as we, and as all (ah eeiGeniie embered that he made his choice in youth. He 
us shall stand, upon this self-same b not reached the midway ae Le betwixt 
cradle and that stone, on which, alas! it might so 
travelld in be written, Rest, and be Thankful. Otherwise, 
joys which surround us all at tha withstanding that all kings of the earth had sent 
mighty onsult his judgment, and the Queen of Sheba 
tion—the divine of song. Wh metelf had come in person to commune with him, 
this in the wrote one who himsel though he had spoken three thousand proverbs, 
suffered, ‘we poets in our youth begin his | EE: 2 ps 
There is no delight so absorbing and s0 that to him of 
that which they experience; the posses it shall be given thee’ he would gladly 
gift in question is said to comfort them a his seven hundrd ves and his 
its raptures. 
atver fim, 0D ng Ge Ve 
lays) in his youth, besought that he might 
off so soon, and it was granted to him. 
read that he profited by those fifteen added 
perhaps his shortcoming was written for 
Bitter g. Let us be content with what we have, 
so sad, we may be sure, as were his who wrote what we have had. Friends upon 
lines. Whatever we have lost, he had lost m et us journey on together unrepin- 
whatever tenderest memories arise within us of 0 ae ae 
by, hours, he had experienced them, and m e place is so far behind us. We 
and, however brilliant secms that part ‘of the here for them, but must on. The 
led to ourselves, to him it was ba gine 
ndours. e are still with us. oe 
ve journeyed further, it is pro nor the years drawn nigh wherein 
very position which we 
mm appear fair and envig 
pete with the epoch of 4 
hat and it there is even now a i _. 
- upon it, the memory | 
very dear. Yonder is the haps, psleep 
thenceforward we walked righ 
our sorrows were no more Change _ 
lightened by far mo 
on, a child 
never fades, a sober happ| 
itself—alas for him who knows it no’ m 
to the very e | been introduced of years into the statute-book, 
ell aware that we pn | those relating to offences against commerce are the 
at we live and mov: most remarkable. A few months’ ere fol- 
love, and that, wer ion of ‘ a third certificate,’ 
: mld be darkness i now befall a man for doing what in the 
the Giver of all g uld have subjected him to the 
his sort of happin even at this date sometimes obj 
orld, is most to be brutally ill-treat a fellow-creature, 
virtuous and the m himself, from the retributive arm 
ey will incur from maliciously break- 
e it has the fen but, in the old times, Property was | 
entered the and Flesh and Blood far cheaper. 
le for precedence, h his state of things were never or 
istance which lends enevolent persons. ‘In a commerci 
ost fair, and if tha 
obscure, the mist is 
in our company, no: 
easing purse. Eve 
utteran 
i is blessed 
; in the midst of his gravest prece 


|S 
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it must be confessed that they have improved in some 


rob the widow and 


In mild and geni 
of ber bankreptoy they flourish and expent into 


himself, who had clung to some considerable frag- 
ments, and been preserved. He was su) to have 
three thousand a year or so still left to live upon, but 
in a foreign land, and destitute of many things that 
were dou necessaries of life to him, such as 


y be urged—and urged pretty 
strongly—that a bankrupt of such high principles 
have surrendered himself, and given up his 

little all for the use of his creditors ; but to these argu- 


the army of widows and orp 
uncommercial and ultra-sentimen- 


pen 
it was, instead of presenting himself in per- 

to forward me certificate 


orway (beneficial as he 
already found it) had not as 


EE 


inciples, and costi 
hung broken, whereon, perhaps, happy, innocent 
dren had often taken their pleasure, unconscio 
impending ruin. In the midst, a Triton, once 

A grotto, lined with exquisite sea-shells, which 
only not been picked out for the benefit of 


of oaken panelling had 
out for the sake of ‘the pi i 
everything 


E 


that stately but dismantled hall, but the bankrupt 
inki to muse in solitude i _ 
| by wholesale, without the least prejudice to any | lost anything by him (which are almost synonymous | 
| expressions), but yet I felt intensely interested in 
| frank and agreeable, and their mode of life almost | him, as I strolled amid the ruins of his unjustifiable | 
always that of open-handed gentlemen. Their prede- | grandeur. 
|} cessors, on Se ae ee ae tiful; he had purchased it as a wilderness, and he had | 
confined themselves to ruining one or two individ He had rescued swampy 
acres from the devouring sea; yea, he had taken 
must have sooner or later actuated by malice, or | in the very land, and used it for his own purposes. 
the sense of a wrong begun, which is even worse ; | As though he had found not sufficient game among ‘ 
while they rarely conned themselves to mere commer his fellow-creatures, he had built a 
cial frauds, but w the principle of it being as well of the woods. The birds had flown, or ‘ 
a Sass ae bankrupt. | Sale at the Hall which had set all the 
They kept low company too, and so far from having a | and swelled the advertising columns 
house in town and a house in the country, lived ‘over’ San ee eee 
These thoughts occurred to me, w on a beauti- | wild honeysuckles strove to make thei : 
ful October day last autumn, I found myself one of a Z, 
on a certain maritime estate, the gs, ' 
abdicated monarch of which had been a commercial ' 
defaulter on the grandest scale. He had had a bank of 
of his very own, which had suddenly broken up, and - 
all had gone down who had put their trust in it, except 
rs use 16 Was foun ey Oroke in process, 
crowned this scene of desolation. The artificial lake, . ' 
once carefully cleared from water-weeds, was now so 
evern mon, whitebait (which will no crammed therewith that the defaced and dingy pleasure- 
transit across the Channel), and the Anglican Choral | skiffs, rotting in the rotting boat-house, could scarce ‘ 
Service, to which he was particularly attached. He | have made way through them. The gravelled paths ‘ 
; how could the widows and orphans hope for a better | beneath which the limitless sea outspread, were 
; investment of their money ?—with stained windows | with moss, or overgrown with brier. Nearer the Hall 
highly gilded, | itself, the ruin was even still more ghastly. Nothing 
3 the chancel was panelled with oak; everything, in | remained firm and stable but the Pigeon-house, which, 
; short, was ecclesiastical in the highest degree, and as might have been expected, was very large ; it stood 
: breathed not a syllable of bankruptcy, except the | upon its lofty pole—a substantial sarcasm—the very 
, organ, whose notes (it being out of order) were stopped. | sign and emblem of the bankrupt’s home. The man- p 
; sion was of immense extent, with gilded ceilings, and 
chimney-pieces curiously carved. Here and there, 
cut bodily 
ted on them; { 
ments he respon m a gentlemanly and quie ue of itself had 
manner that was peculiar to him, that the remnant of mn borne away; but the fixtures 
his goods (waiving the question for the present as to| hopes that some tenant might be fo } 
whether they were his or no) were a mere drop in the | enough to ‘ take to’ them along with the j 
ocean of his liabilities ; that they could do no along the great conservatories, strip; 
divided among choice flowers, the empty water-pipes, c ' 
(even takin, less, still ran in triple fold; the marble _ 
tal view a the circumstance: > | mocked one with their ‘ Hot,’ and ‘ Cold,’ | 
, whereas the money was just sufficient to supply, him- | handles; the statues that once were fo’ 
self with little comforts in his enforced exile. With | naked and dusty, robbed of their silver \ 
left England on account of the state of his bronchial | to the scene. On the quay stood a watch-tower in 
tubes; if he were in health, nothing would have ruins, and the steps were green and slimy by which 
afforded him ter satisfaction than to have cleared | the lordly bankrupt was wont to embark in his eight- 
b aborigines as gladly as th 
were accepted by feping vistors, were redeemed 
from a doctor of the university 0 ristiania, any scale of grandeur on which 
| very highly thought of in his own country, explaining | they were built. sense of his crime was sunk : 
that the the bank- | in appreciation of his magnificence. He had robbed 
rupt had sufficiently | as no man had ever robbed before him, but he had 
| renovated his constitution to @ visit to his 
native land. Of his letter containing these depreciatory: fact that had no right to one 
Gach cay it, the bankrupt was an accomplished 
it had been widely published), but the sentiments, | gentleman, a man of taste, a connoisseur in sacred 
which I am conscious of having reproduced very | music, in painting (strictly classical), and in the 
: feebly in comparison with the nervous grace of | fine arts generally. An excellent landlord, a genial 
| the original manuscript, were indelibly imprinted friend, a munificent patron of the church ; his char- 
. on my memory. T could think of nothing alee, im acter (but for that one little blot aforesaid) ran like 
. 3 


if 


Fg 


have in my mind’s eye, did not cross the 


issued against 


tallow valued at 1.400, as well as L.400 in money, 
with his debt-books and books of account. eae 
therefore, Mr Town had but taken L.800 with him, 
with the intention of livi 
property d beholding and 
an is mansion 
his Pigeon: ouse, I protest that his fraudulent proto- 


by comparison 
honest man, however, with the very hardest luck 


in the world; 
ilty) in all 


lieve. He had gone down to Sandwich, with the 
intention of sailing in a certain vessel to Amsterdam ; 
but being too late for that, he had to embark in the 
common packet-boat to Ostend. Now this modest 
1.800 he carried about his person, in guineas, 
his coat and his waistcoat. Moreover, in his legiti- 
mate he had twenty guineas in gold, = five 


seven and 


money did not 


& 


many a more honest man,” and among his other offer 
i to Neptune, 


swallowed up his two bags of gold. He was met at | #ecompanied by 


i 


uence was as follows. 


ptcy 
him, and with fraudulently removing 


Ez 


g 


i person, being a bankru 
month of April 1707, froudulentl 
ith goods or 


Hes 


upon that modest pro- 
tanding upon my other 


itively an honest man. 
the most unfortunate wretch (to be 
the annals of criminal law, as I do 


, between 


sixpence in silver. But all this 
prevent Mr Richard Town from being 


DAYBREAK IN THE EAST. 


Memon on the yellow sands 

Of Egypt sits with folded hands, 
Patient, waiting for the sun, 
Careless of the scorch and 

Though it burn, and though it beat, 
So Fate’s measured course be run. 


With her great dilated eyes, 


Full of changeless, d 


leep surprise, 
Broods old Egypt’s queen—the 
At each rise, and at each set, 
Stares that magic creature yet, 
Crouching like the desert lynx. 


Some day music will arise, 

Filling both their scarfed eyes 
With a joy of new-born youth, 
As some crownéd Arab lancer, 


Sphynx ; 


Will shout out her riddle’s answer, 
To the Sphynx who waits the truth. 


Then the Orient will grow young, 


As when Homer of it sung ; 

And the Magi will come back 
From the far-off Western land, 
Leading their grave-robéd band 
To the old loved Eastern track. 
Then the palm will rise again 

On old Tadmor’s desert plain, 
And Jerusalem laugh out ; 

And then the burning Arab sands 
Will change to flowering Eden lands, 
And with joy the earth will shout. 


* A curious instance of the universality of this weakness is 
afforded by the following ancient tenure. ‘ 
held 


land at K 
ften 
mon and his heirs 


All communications to be addressed to ‘The Editors 
had | of Chambers’s Journal, 47 Paternoster Row, London,’ 
i ps, as the return of rejected 


postage-stam, 
ribu' Com- 
Sol ‘Atteheld munications should also, in every case, be accompanied 
land and Atterton, in the county of Kent, that | by the writer’s Christian and surname in 
slong with him, to bis hood, 1f 

owes ‘A dread service surely fo that ancient house Printed and R. CHAMBERS, 47 Pater- 
ves were EDINBURGH 
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ry es I could not but Sandwich by an emissary of the law, who had 
. the feelings of the man himse viously been biting his nails on the quay, because, a 
he fancied, he inst missed him. ‘Bat doth ast 
: admirable a manner. a meeting like this make amends?’ must have been 
his mind the sense of his o that bailiff's thought, although probably not his exact 
| Moore. His vulgar joy, 
be imagined. This officer 
| visit > poor fellow, 
| diges 
man. 
Now, while I reflected upon this matter, my | after the 
memory suddenly presented to me the case of | embezzle, 
another bankrupt—not on account of any similarity | to the value 9 0, he should be ia 
between the two, but from their violent contrast. | felony ;’ and felony, in those days, 
' Each of them, indeed, were Curiosities of Crime, but Death. Now, the 1.800, which he h 
the utmost severity of punishment. The bankrupt | of; but the L.25 found on his pe 
of whose involun 
if he had not done, serious consequences would have | the offence of Fraudulent Bankruptc ; 
y befallen him. He would have had to disgorge much | to acknowledge the justice of his 
: oS Se have been imprisoned | sentence was passed upon him, he 
for several months. e other 
and the conseq| 
In the autumn of 1712, Richard Town was tried at | told, upon his birthday, ‘a circumstance which, with 
the Old Bailey for withdrawing himself from his — composure, he mentioned to the Ordinary of 
creditors, after ewgate on his way to the place of execution. 
into the sea. . it = to imagine a more com 
choly situation than that of this poor man? Dread- 
: of conscience ; certainly, having lost the money for 
| which he had risked so much, and on which alone he 
: calculated for future subsistence! And yet a still 
: greater misfortune remained in store. —— grew 
so violent that the packet-boat was absolutely driven 
: back, and forced to put into Sandwich. Conceive the 
feelings of our fraudulent bankrupt during that return- 
voyage! It is said that no man with money in his 
ket ever gives up but it would have been 
for Richard Town (as will be seen) if 
had thrown the rest of his pocket-money (or, 
| 
| 


